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“Mother, Hello, Mother—when did these chest pains star 














QUESTING WITH gum 


We can still find zany goings 
on to stimulate our risibles even 
though we're living under the 
shadow of the Big Bomb. A su- 
permarket is an unending theater 
of the ridiculous. One woman’s 
complaint overheard: “Where’s 
the manager? I want to sue him. 
I just got run over by 3 teenagers 
having a drag race over by the 
fresh breads section.” 

Another: “Where’s the man- 
ager? Nobody — and certainly 
not that smart alec boy in the 
fresh vegetables department—can 
deliberately drop a watermelon 
on my foot and get away with 
it.” And, “My husband says he’s 
tired of eating frozen foods. Do 
you have a little booklet or some- 
thing that tells how to cook food 
that’s not frozen?” 


Strange quirks of fortune show 
up in prize winning contests. 
Again it happens to women. Frei- 
da Kilkenny, vacationing in Las 
Vegas, learned that she had won 
an all-expense trip to Las Vegas 
in a charity raffle. In Ontario, a 
year’s supply of ice was won by 
the wife of an electric refrigera- 
tor dealer. But the most frustrat- 
ing was the plight of Mitzi of 
Philadelphia, who won a 12-day 
ocean cruise. Her husband, a 
sailor, returning home after 4 
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years at sea, found no wife wait- 
ing at the pier. She was sailing 
the Atlantic. 
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In New York a luxurious bowl- 
ing alley offers a free nursery 
and baby sitter. To soothe the 
guilty consciences of the athletic 
mothers; an internal TV circuit 
with a camera in the nursery and 
screens along the lanes, allows 
them to glance at their babies by 
remote control before they aim 
for a strike. We’re beginning to 
wonder if it is still a man’s 
world. 
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In Omaha a nine-year-old girl 
listening to the dentist’s plans for 
straightening her teeth — extrac- 
tions, braces and so on—protest- 
ed: “Mother, I don’t want to 
look like a movie star. I just 
want to become a veterinarian.” 

In Lexington, Okla, a young 
woman making a deposit for a 
connection by a gas company, 
was asked how her name was 
spelled. She dashed outside. Re- 
turning with the correct spelling, 
she explained: “I just got mar- 
ried.” 


No letters, ladies, please! After 
all, “There’s nothing like a dame” 
— and how dreary the world 
would be without them! 

















@ may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
speaking at UN: “Mankind 
must put an end to war—or 
war will put an end to man- 
kind. The events and deci- 
sions of the next ten months may 
well decide the fate of man of the 
next 10,000 yrs. There will be no 
appeal from those decisions.” ... 
[2] V-Pres LYNDON B JOHNSON, on 
mbrs of Congress: “I don’t know 
that there ever has been a period 
of greater co-operation and respect 
between the leadership and the 
Exec. And that doesn’t mean one 
man has been doing all the think- 
ing.” . [3] AHMAD SHUKAIRY, 
Saudi Arabian Minister of State, 
on Pres Kennedy’s speech before 
UN: “I admired particularly his 
references to colonialism as the 
key problem to the peace of the 
world.” . . . [4] Soviet For’gn Min- 
ister ANDREI GROMYKO, speaking 
before UN Gen’l Assembly: “There 
is a way to avoid war: To sign in 
1961 a German peace treaty and to 
normalize the situation in W Ber- 
lin by turning it into a demilitar- 
ized free city.” . [5] Monet 
Simm, Pres of UN Gen’l Assembly, 
in inaugural address: “May it 
please God that this session of the 
Gen’l Assembly which has begun 
under the shadow of sorrow, will 
finish under the sign of hope, at 
last assured that concord and 
peace, world-wide peace, will reign 
over mankind in freedom and 
justice.” . [6] For’gn Minister 
AFONSO ARINOS DE MELO FRANCO of 
Brazil, in opening annual policy 
debate at UN: “The problem of 
Berlin cannot be separated from 
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that of  self-deter- 
mination of E Ger- 
many. The flow of 
refugees is proof of 
this type of neo-co- 
lonialism. The Ger- 
man nation has the right to be a 
Single state.” ... [7] Gen Lucrus 
D Ctay, Pres Kennedy’s personal 
rep in W Berlin: “The wall in 
Berlin cannot last indefinitely. It 
may take three or four yrs but 
the wall will fall.” . [8] Pres 
CuHAas DE GAULLE, touring France, 
saying her principal concern must 
be Continental France and not the 
part of France on the other side of 
the Mediterranean: “We will take 
care of our children who live in 
Algeria. But France is France and 
we must think of that first.” ... 
[9] Pres MANUEL PrapO Y Ucar- 
TECHE Of Peru, at Washington news 
conf: “Peru stands with you in the 
struggle against communism in the 
world and in our hemisphere — 
whatever measures you may be re- 
quired to take to combat it you 
will find my country at your side.” 
. . . [10] Dr WERNHER von BRAUN, 
Director of NASA, in an interview: 
“Pres Kennedy has committed this 
country to the sweepstakes, and 
we mean to win.” .. . [11] DEaNn 
Rusk, Sec’y of State, commenting 
on a successor for Hammarskjold: 
“The General Assembly has full 
authority to make a _ provisional 
appointment.” 


Que 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVICE—1 

Ernest Hemingway never worked 
during the daytime. All his writing 
was done at night — because he 
liked privacy. He lived a rich and 
full life. At sixty-one yrs of age, 
he gave a reporter his recipe for 
good health: “Drink good liquor, 
fight big fish and write hard. That 
is the way to do it. And hunting. 
Hunting keeps your brains in your 
head and your heart where it be- 
longs.”—Tit-Bits, London. 


AGE—Old—2 

What the nation needs is senior 
universities, universities for the ad- 
vanced in years where wise men 
should teach the potentially wise, 
where the purpose of learning is 
not a career, but where the pur- 
pose of learning is learning itself. 
—ABRAHAM J HESCHEL, “The Im- 
portance of Senior Citizens,” Sci- 
ence of Mind, 10-’61. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 

Americans came furthest, fastest 
when they scratched the mostest. 
—Paul Harvey News. 


ART—Appreciation—4 

As a simple, unpretentious ad- 
mirer of fine art, Elbert Hubbard 
derived much pleasure from visit- 
ing the great art galleries. One 
day he was admiring a priceless 
painting in a New York gallery 
when a friend chidingly remarked, 
“Elbert, why do you allow your- 
self to become so enthused over 
things you can never afford to 
own?” 

“Harry,” replied the sage of East 
Aurora, “I would rather be able to 
appreciate things I cannot have 
than to have things I am not able 
to appreciate.”"—Highways of Hap- 
piness, hm, Jensen Bridge & Sup- 
ply Co. 
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BUSINESSMEN—5 

An observing S American busi- 
ness exec has pin-pointed what he 
believes is a characteristic act of 
corp’n heads and jr officials in the 
U S. This guest from below the 
equator had been visiting numer- 
ous industrial plants in this coun- 
try and when asked what he no- 
ticed most among mgt exec’s he 
blended a touch of humor with se- 
riousness as he acted out his reply. 
With the index and middle finger 
of his right hand placed gently 
across his lips he puffed out his 
cheeks and with head lowered 
Slightly he said politely, “pardon 
me.” He was imitating a man with 
a digestive disturbance and appar- 
ently had been impressed by the 
frequency with which he had seen 
this act repeated. .. A study made 
recently at an eastern medical 
school during a physical check 
made of a substantial number of 
business and professional men . 
disclosed that well over 50% were 
regularly or occasionally troubled 
by digestive faults—CuHas Firzpat- 
RICK, “How’s Your Digestion?” Of- 
fice Economist, hm, Art Metal, Inc, 
Summer Issue. 


CHILDREN—Raising—6 

A child may have a beautiful 
home, vacations at the shore, sacks 
of toys and everything that money 
can buy, but if his parents show in 
their own behavior that they care 
little about education, scorn the 
life of the mind, and show no con- 
cern for high standards of conduct 
or performance in their own lives 
—then it is inaccurate to speak of 
the child as having had every ad- 
vantage. It would be better to say 
that he has had almost every dis- 
advantage—JOHN W GARDNER, “All 
Children Are Born Talented,” Par- 
ents’ Mag, 9-’61. 


CONSERVATION—7 

Conservation, if conceived in its 
fullest import, is a subject second 
only in importance to the threats 
of communism and nuclear war- 
fare. We have values worth giving 
our lives to conserve and preserve. 
Yet we too often take these val- 
ues, both physical and mental, for 
granted. — J WILson McKENNEY, 
editorial, California Teachers Ass’n 
Jnl. 


EDUCATION—8 

For real learning to take place, 
something must happen to the in- 
dividual. There must be a change 
of behavior. Unless he thinks and 
acts differently as a result of the 
course, no education has taken 
place STANLEY L CLEMENT, State 
College, Bridgewater, Mass, “Seven 
Principles of Learning,” Clearing 
House, 9-’61. 


EMPLOYER—Employee—9 

This bit of advice a practical 
philosopher on mgt problems, Peter 
F Drucker, once gave some exec’s: 
“The better a man is the more 
mistakes he will make, for the 
more new things he will try. I 
would never promote into a top- 
level job a man who was not mak- 
ing mistakes, and big ones at that. 
Otherwise, he is sure to be medi- 
ocre. Worse still, not having made 
mistakes, he will not have learned 
how to spot them early and how 
to correct them. And those two 
qualifications are among the most 
important ones for a top job.”— 
FraNK M KLEILER, “Confess Your 
Errors,” Office Economist, hm, Art 
Metal, Inc, Summer Issue. 


Quite 
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washington 


By Les Carpenter 





A newspaperman here telephoned 
the Russian Embassy, located a 
mere 5 blocks from the White 
House, and asked if the building 
had a bomb shelter. “Oh, no,” he 
replied, “we look to your American 
government for protection if the 
city is bombed.” 


“ ” 


Washington friends of former 
Alabama Gov James E (Kissing 
Jim) Folsom, now trying for a po- 
litical comeback, are quoting one 
of his recent speeches: “Don’t be- 
lieve anything smear artists say 
about me and only half of what I 
tell you myself.” 


Rep William H Natcher (D-Ky), 
speaking in his home state, was 
faced with a large banquet before 
his address. He told his audience 
he spoke better on an empty stom- 
ach. After his talk, a constituent 
approached him and said: “Young 
man, it would have been just as 
well if you had et.” 


Rep Clare Hoffman (R-Mich} 
likes to fish. And he is perhaps the 
only citizen of the U S who digs 
for his fishing worms in—you’d 
never guess where—the front lawn 
of the Supreme Court. Hoffman, 
known for his spontaneous explos- 
ive remarks in Congress, has not 
yet been stopped by a Court guard. 


Que 
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FARMERS—Farming—10 

American farmers are by far the 
most efficient producers of the 
greatest range of agricultural com- 
modities in the world. We may 
worry whether we are on a level 
with the Soviets in space rocketry. 
There is no doubt that we are 
very, very far ahead of them in 
growing the crops and _ livestock 
that men eat and wear on earth 
Our farmers produce nearly five 
times as much per man as the So- 
viet Russian farmer, managers, 
farm technicians and mechanics, 
and farm workers taken together. 
—Ezra Tarr BENSON, Freedom to 
Farm (Doubleday). 


FOREIGN AID—11 

Let’s first of all recognize, in our 
for’gn aid thinking, what is really 
happening in the world. The “have- 
nots” are searching for a _ better 
life, a sense of belonging to a free, 
dignified society, just as our fore- 
fathers were doing when they came 
to this country. We have what it 
takes to help them reach their 
goals, so let’s get at it—because 
it’s the right thing to do. As Sen 
Hubert Humphrey said in one of 
his speeches: “What we want is a 
better life for people around the 
world—even if there aren’t any 
communists around to scare us in- 
to it.".—-Murray D LINCOLN, Min- 
utes, hm, Nationwide Ins. 


FREEDOM—of Mind—12 

Freedom of the mind is a condi- 
tion which each individual must 
develop for himself. In this sense, 
no man is born free. A free society 
has the obligation to create cir- 
cumstances in which all individuals 
may have opportunity and encour- 
agement to attain freedom of the 
mind. — “The Central Purpose of 
American Education,” Nat’l Educa- 
tion Ass’n Jnl, 9-’61. 











Most admen like the Post’s new 
look, says Advertising Age. Surely, 
for it is geared to advertising. Not 
all were enthusiastic, however. 
Criticisms ranged from “you can’t 
tell it from Look or Life” to “it 
resembles a warmed over McCalls.” 
One adman said that of course the 
old folks wouldn’t like it—it’s for 
the young’ generation. Another 
comment: “The old magazine was 
simple, plain and factual. I liked 
the old corny look better.’ 

The October issue of Holiday is 
devoted to Japan—a beautiful pic- 
ture of the quaint old ways, con- 
trasted with the modern. Every 
phase of living, and the land it- 
self, is portrayed in vivid color. A 
copy to enjoy and keep. 

Volume 2, 1961, of Lituanus, is 
devoted to the art of M K Ciurli- 
onis, commemorating his death 50 
years ago. He is described as “the 
real father of abstract painting” 
and “the first abstract painter of 
modern times.” His paintings are 
cosmic, rhythmic expressions of 
light and color; his subjects, na- 
ture and the universe. He believed 
that music is the substratum of 
everything. 

He was a musician and compos- 
er, but greater as a painter. He 
gave musical names to his various 
paintings—the Sonatas of the Sun 
and the Sea. He employed the mu- 
sical technique of counterpoint 
rhythm and melody to his art, for 
tc him the universe unfolded in a 
harmonious, mystical design. 


J mining the magazines 
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Reproductions of his paintings 
are beautiful. In Rez, one of his 
most famous, flames erupt from 
the earth, penetrating the earth’s 
globe and expanding into the Cos- 
mos. In the heavens above they 
assume the visual form of Rex, the 
throne of God. 

Ciurlionis was a pantheist, he 
believed the world full of Divinity, 
motivated by a vast melody. For 
art lovers who would like to have 
this volume, the address of Lituan- 
us, the Lithuanian Quarterly, is 
916 Willoughby Ave, Brooklyn 21, 
N Y. 

The October Foreign Affairs has 
a lengthy article by Senator J W 
Fulbright, “For a Concert of Free 
Nations.” As chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
he has been severely attacked late- 
ly for some of his views. He says 
the burning question is whether a 
“concert of nations” can be put to- 
gether; that the UN has fallen 
short of the hopes attending its 
creation. Whether you agree with 
the Senator or not, this is an en- 
lightening exposition of the world 
situation well worth reading. In 
closing he states: “Freedom is not 
its own defense. Its survival in 
this century will require the con- 
struction of a new community of 
unified effort and shared responsi- 
bility.” 


Que 
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GOAL—13 

We are what we believe in and 
try to bring about. We believe that 
man must learn to become ordinary 
before he can become extraordi- 
nary, that he must learn to co-op- 
erate before he tries to be different 
or superior. We aim at getting 
along rather than getting ahead. 
We have faith in the healing and 
strengthening agents God provides: 
nature, sun, fresh air, rest, an 
earned appetite, the use of big 
muscles on essential tasks. Our 
goal is to develop good, sound, or- 
dinary human beings who can 
leave here to stand on their own 
feet among their peers.—HERBERT 
THAYER Bruce, “Halfway House in 
Vermont,” Good Business, 10-’61. 


GOD—and Man—14 

God always leaves an unfinished 
task on the workbench of the 
world.—_Wm ALLEN WHITE, Houston 
Times. 


HEAVEN—Hell—15 

The Tibetans see the advent of 
Communism as an_ unmitigated 
disaster. One Tibetan told me that 
if someone wanted to inform on 
another, he only had to write his 
victm’s name and address on a slip 
of ‘paper and drop it into a box. 
Once someone dropped a note into 
a box at a place called Chapi 
House. It said: “During the old 
gov’t there was a word called 
“hell,” and no one knew what it 
really meant. But now we know 
what hell is, and we know that 
the old gov’t was heaven.”—Ar- 
THUR Bonner, “The Tragedy of Ti- 
bet,” Saturday Evening Post. 


Que 
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Quilt scrap book 


DESIDERIUS Erasmus, believed 
born at Rotterdam, was the 
greatest humanist and theolo- 
gian of the Renaissance. The 
love of letters was the ruling 
passion of his life. He learned 
to love the classics and he was 
ordained a priest. His writings 
show a plea for a return to the 
source of Christianity in its 
primitive simplicity. He trans- 
lated the New Testament, 
which he dedicated to Pope 
Leo X. 

His witty satire, Moriae En- 
comium, Praise of Folly, is still 
the most read of his works. In 
it kings and princes, bishops 
and Popes alike are shown to 
be in bondage to Folly; no 
class of men is spared. From 
it, one witticism: 


“The girls, a very important 
part of the human comedy, 


have given their hearts to 
fools: they startle at a wise 
man and run from him, as 


from a scorpion.” 





HOME LIFE—16 

Real world influence and leader- 
ship comes from the millions of 
homemakers who develop empathy 
in the homes and who shape the 
thinking and attitudes of youth— 
Dr C Lee Eccert, Prof of Univ of 
Fla, quoted by Katie Ozsirn, Gen’l 
Fed Clubwoman. 





HUMAN WELFARE—17 

There will always be danger and 
appalling waste of human effort 
until individual nations can be per- 
suaded, or are forced, to think in 
terms of the welfare of humanity 
as a whole—Sir Jas Gray, “Sci- 
ence, Man and Society,” UNESCO 
Courier, 7/8-’61. 


HUMOR—18 

Nothing in man is more serious 
than his sense of humor; it is the 
sign that he wants all the truth, 
and sees more sides of it than can 
be soberly and systematically stat- 
ed.—Mark VAN Doren, The Happy 
Critic (Hill & Wang). 


IDEAS—19 

Intelligent thinking, coupled with 
past experience, will usually kill a 
bad idea in a hurry.—Dick Han- 
son, Editorial, Successful Farming. 


INDIVIDUALISTS—20 

The whole course of human pro- 
gress and achievement since the 
first dawn of civilization has been 
charted by inspired and indomita- 
ble individualists working in ivory 
towers for posterity—ARTHUR Bry- 
ANT, Illustrated London News. 


INTELLIGENCE—Tests—21 

To me it is highly inconsistent to 
conceive of the mind as being rep- 
resented by a single score or even 
by only a handful of scores or di- 
mensions that are present in our 
current intelligence tests. The brain 
which underlies the mind is far, 
far too complex to hope that all 
of its intellectual activities can be 
represented by only a single score 
or by only a handful of dimen- 
sions. It is an insult to the brain 
and human mind to allow this 
over simplified viewpoint to sur- 
vive—CALVIN W ‘TayLor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 


LAUGHTER—22 

One of America’s greatest Presi- 
dents and certainly the most hu- 
morous was the one who occupied 
the White House during the bloody 
conflict between the North and 
South. Under the pressure of daily 
cares and the dark clouds of civil 
war, President Lincoln once con- 
fided to his cabinet, “With the 
fearful strain that is upon me day 
and night, if I did not laugh I 
should die.”—EpwiIn Davis, “Reli- 
gion and a Sense of Humor,” Link. 


LEADERSHIP—God—23 

God does not lead His children 
around hardship; He leads them 
straight through hardship. But He 
leads! And amidst the hardship He 
is nearer to them than ever before. 
—OrTtro Dzrsetius, Christian Ob- 
server. 


MAN—Destiny—24 

Man was made to stand on the 
shore, to celebrate the sun and the 
sky, to use the wind and master 
the water, to care passionately for 
the children tumbling about the 
sand. He was made to grow in the 
image of his Father, to embrace 
his fellows everywhere, to open the 
doors, to feed the hungry, to re- 
turn good for evil. Nothing is 
harder, but anything else is sure 
damnation.—SypNEy J Harris, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


MEMORY—25 

Memory can be a burden and a 
despair unless we know how to 
bury it—Rev H RicHarp Rasmus- 
son, “The High Uses of Memory,” 
New Outlook, 9-’61. 
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United Nations Week this year 
brings a crisis in the future of this 
organization, its charter, and its 
purpose. The loss of Dag Hammar- 
skjold is a tragic blow to the cause 
of world peace and the UN. 

Though some disagreed with him 
at times, none doubted his sincer- 
ity. He was a dedicated, tireless, 
patient seeker of world peace, a 
man of great tact and diplomacy. 
yet also a man of action. who lost 
his life in an effort to calm a trou- 
bled spot of the earth on the eve 
of the important session of the UN. 

A beautiful fit for Khrushchev 
bent on destroying the UN and de- 
stroying the “hammer shield” who 
blocked his way. Now he intends to 
impose the troika. The U S is 
moving quickly to prevent this and 
to impress the non-aligned na- 
tions that the UN is their guaran- 
tee of self-determination. 

Though the brave peacemaker, 
the courageous leader is gone and 
the way before the UN rough and 
stormy, the true realization of his 
service can now be evaluated and 
a stronger UN be built upon his 
experience. And from a wilderness 
of conflicts and ideologies his glo- 
bal view of peace and order come 
to prevail. 


gue 
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NATIONS—26 

A nation takes on the character 
of all its citizens. A nation reflects 
the efforts, the hard work, the in- 
tegrity of every individual. Most 
importantly a nation can only be- 
come what its leaders want it to 
become, what they choose to make 
it. — ARLEIGH A BurRKE, Vital 
Speeches of the Day. 


NATURE—27 

Unless we are early risers and 
especially alert do we ever notice 
the dew on the grass, and the only 
time we appreciate the sunshine is 
when it is absent from the heav- 
ens. Strange anomaly is man who 
strains to understand outer space 
while failing to realize the im- 
portance of the elements of his 
earthly environment and how they 
influence for good.—JEsSE MERCER 
GEHMAN, Editorial, American Vege- 
tarian-Hygienist. 


OPINION—28 

No one should underestimate the 
force of opinion in this day. As 
never before in history popular 
opinion is effective in the conduct 
of nations. And the technical ad- 
vances in communication promise 
to make opinion even more power- 
ful. It must be counted even as a 
military factor. Those who have 
faith in democracy can rejoice that 
opinion is so widely powerful to- 
day. — Editorial, Christian Science 
Monitor. 


ORIGIN—Teetotaller—29 

Why do we call a non-drinker a 
“teetotaller.” The word was coined 
by a Lancashire, England, man 
called Dick Turner who declared 
that his hatred of liquor was “to- 
tal to a T.” When he died in 1846, 
the fact that he had invented the 
word was inscribed on his grave- 
stone.—Weekend, London. 





















Week of Oct 22-28 


United Nations Wk 

















(see GEM BOX) 


Oct 22—World Order Sunday... 
485 yrs ago (1476) b Jean Grolier, 
French statesman and bibliophile. 
... 215 yrs ago (1746) the College 
of New Jersey, now Princeton Uni- 
versity, was granted its charter by 
the royal governor of New Jersey. 

150 yrs ago (1811) b Franz 
Liszt, Hungarian composer, bril- 
liant pianist; conductor and teach- 
er... 125 yrs ago (1836) at Colum- 
bia, Texas, Gen Sam Houston was 
sworn into office as the first presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas. . . 
100 yrs ago (1861) the keel of the 
famous Monitor, the first iron-clad 
turreted vessel in the U S Navy, 
was laid. 


Oct 23—25 yrs ago (1936) the 
first “Old Age Colony,” a welfare 
project developed under WPA, was 
dedicated at Roosevelt Park, Mill- 
ville, N J. 


Oct 24—United Nations Day. . . 
Feast of St Raphael, the archangel, 
who brought “the good tidings of 
great joy” on the first Christmas 
morning. . . 100 yrs ago (1861) the 
Transcontinental Telegraph Line 
was completed, ending the Pony 
Express. . . 30 yrs ago (1931) the 
George Washington Bridge, span- 
ning the Hudson River between 
New York City and New Jersey, 
was opened to traffic. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1941) Pres Franklin D Roosevelt 
set up the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures. 


Oct 25—St Crispin’s Day. . . 25 
yrs ago (1936) the Fascist gov’ts 
of Germany and Italy formed the 
“Rome-Berlin Axis,” providing for 
common opposition to Communism 
and mutual assistance in event of 


war. 


Oct 26—10 yrs ago (1951) heavy- 
weight champion Joe Louis was 
knocked out by Rocky Marciano at 
Madison Square Garden in New 
York. . . 10 yrs ago (1951), as a re- 
sult of the nat’l elections in Great 
Britain, the Conservatives were 
back in power, headed by 76-yr-old 
Winston Churchill, who defeated 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
head of the Labor gov’t. 


Oct 27 — Navy Day. Celebrated 
each year on the anniversary of 
the birth of former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, onetime Assistant 
Sec’y of the Navy. 


Oct 28—495 yrs ago (1466) b 
Desiderius Erasmus, Dutch scholar 
and writer (see SCRAP BOOK) ... 75 
yrs ago (1886) the Statue of Liber- 
ty, given to the American people 
by the French gov’t, was dedicated 
on Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbor. 


Que 
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Thistledown and goldenrod 
And ironweed’s purple feather; 
Tall corn in shock, split milk- 
weed pod, 
And crisp blue frosty weather; 
Golden maple, crimson oak, 
And elm trees brown and 
sober; 
A flight of geese, a wisp of 
smoke: 
Mix well—that’s God’s Oc- 
tober! 
—Rosert K JENNINGS. 
30 
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POWER—Corruption—31 

Nothing corrupts purity of char- 
acter and the lofty qualities of the 
soul more than power. — ROMANO 
GUARDINI, Power and Responsibil- 
ity: A Course of Action for the 
New Age (Regnery). 


PUBLIC SERVICE—Leisure—32 
Leisure not only affords an op- 
portunity for public service, but 
public service can be the best med- 
icine for the new leisure class.— 
LEo PERLIs, “New Opportunities for 
Leisure,” Internat’l Fire Fighter. 


QUALITIES—33 

Courage, magnaminity, common 
sense—these are qualities needed 
in today’s citizen—and qualities for 
which he can strive with hope of 
success. It is true the thrust of to- 
day’s events propels us at a pace 
too fast for comfort, and what is 
left behind is our breath. But, the 
basic issue is still the conquest of 
inner not outer space. The average 
man or woman has wisdom ade- 
quate to the task—if he or she will 
but exercise it—BarBara L Wynn, 
“Self-Education and the Public Li- 
brary,” Secretary, 8-’61. 
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RELIGION—34 

A man’s religion seems to affect 
nearly every aspect of his life—his 
job, his politics and the way he 
gets along with his relatives. This 
is the finding of a survey con- 
ducted under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Religion de- 
cidedly influences the economic be- 
havior of Americans, from install- 
ment buying to their success in 
the job world. The churches appear 
to play an important role in under- 
girding the important American 
political principle of gov’t by law, 
not by men.—GeERHARD E LENSKI, 
Denver Post. 


RUSSIA—35 

Soviets know that if you push 
nat’l resources into education, into 
research and into capital invest- 
ment, you get growth. That is what 
they are doing—Dr HEeErsert STEIN, 
director, Research Div’n, Comm for 


Economic Development, Industrial 
Union Dep’t (AFL-CIO) Digest, 
Fall ’61. 

SCHOOLS—36 


Our schools are based upon an 
optimistic view of man, that he is 
potentially a rational creature... 
that all are to be educated. . . Our 
schools are part of our faith in 
equality. — FREDERICK MAYER, The 
Goals of Education (Public Affairs 
Press) . 


STRENGTH—37 

The complacent, the self-indul- 
gent, the soft societies are about 
to be swept away with the debris 
of history. Only the strong, only 
the industrious, only the deter- 
mined, only the courageous, only 
the visionary who determine the 
real nature of our struggle can 
possibly survive. — Pres Joun F 
KENNEDY, Senior Scholastic. 
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Tempo of thexTimes 


Rumors in W Germany that the 
U S had advised that W Germany 
must face up to the reality of a 
separate E Germany, brought fear 
that the U S is planning to recog- 
nize E Germany as a concession 
to guarantee rights of free access 
to Berlin. This caused U N diplo- 
mats in New York to believe such 
a move is contemplated. The Sov- 
iet News Agency Tass carried the 
report and attributed it to Gen 
Lucius Clay. He called a news con- 
ference in Berlin and stated that 
the U S policy has not changed, 
that it will maintain its firm stand 
in Berlin. Pravda accused the U S 
of creating a crisis in order to con- 
trol the U N. 

It is in the realm of possibility 
that Adenauer may be retained as 
Chancellor. It would be a good 
thing if he could remain in Bonn 
until his work is finished and W 
Germany is solidly cemented to 
the West. If his successors put 
German unity before Western 
unity, Moscow will be glad to help 
them — for a price of Soviet con- 
trol and disarmed isolation from 
the West. 

De Gaulle continues to counsel 
no concessions to Khrushchev, and 
no negotiations under duress. 

No progress has been made as 
yet on the election of a Sec’y-Gen- 
eral of the U N, although the tro- 
ika has been turned down. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s speech on Monday 
will cover 5 areas, it is announced 
— disarmament, nuclear testing, 
Berlin, aid to underdeveloped 
areas, and the election of a Sec’y- 
General. 





Red China is making a massive 
propaganda effort for admission 
and demanding that the National- 
ist be expelled simultaneously. 
This has alarmed Japan, uneasy 
over the fact that the U S allowed 
the issue to be put on the agenda. 
The U S thinks it has enough 
votes to sidetrack it by referring 
it to a study committee. 

Castro has arrested 12 people 
claimed to have been smuggled in- 
to Cuba to assassinate him. In- 
vestigation proved none to be 
Americans. And the Congo situa- 
tion is still in a complex state. A 
temporary cease-fire by Tshombe 
may end, and fighting by Katanga 
against U N troops resume any 
minute. 

Red China has closed her em- 
bassy at Stanleyville, since Gizenga 
has dissolved his gov’t of the 
Oriente province and joined the 
Central gov’t, which has already 
recognized the Nationalists on 
Formosa. Both Red China and the 
Soviet hoped that Gizenga, a Com- 
munist tool, would gain the lead- 
ership of the Congo, but he has 
given them the run-around and 
left them with red faces. No one 
knows whom to trust in the Con- 
go. Tomorrow, all may be differ- 
ent. 
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TRUTH—Untruth—38 

I like the story of the young man 
who applied for a position in a 
great business institution. The em- 
ployer gave him the duties he would 
have to perform. “What do you 
think about them?” “I could do 
that job and do it well,” the young 
man said. The prospective employer 
said, “There’s one other thing—oc- 
casionally you will have to lie. How 
much do you expect for salary?” 
The lad said, “Ten thousand dol- 
lars a yr, sir.” “What do you 
mean?” asked the astonished em- 
ployer. “Well, I mean that there is 
really not enough money you could 
pay me to be a liar for you.” He 
then turned around and walked 
out.—GorDON PALMER, “Honest as 
the Light of Day,” Watchman-Ezr- 
aminer, 8-10-’61. 


UNITED NATIONS—39 

To whom does the United Na- 
tions belong? The UN belongs to 
the whole human race. The UN be- 
longs to God. It represents a mod- 
est beginning toward genuine world 
community and world law. When 
the UN serves mankind and unites 
the world, it does God’s work.— 
Cart Soule, “Who Owns the UN?” 
Christian Advocate, 9-14-’61. 


VALUES—Spiritual—40 

It’s good to have money, and the 
things that money can buy, but 
it’s good, too, to check up once in 
a while and be sure you haven’t 
lost the things money can’t buy.— 
Georce Horace Lorimer, Highways 
of Happiness, hm, Jensen Bridge 
& Supply Co. 
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Class Reunion 


Aging is a sad state— 
Observed in one’s classmate. 
—MARJORIE VANDERVELDE, 
Successful Farming. 
41 


VIEWPOINT—42 

There is a story about three 
baseball umpires, each of whom 
looked at umpiring from a differ- 
ent point of view. One was a liber- 
al. He said: “I call them as I see 
them.” One was a conservative. He 
said: “I call them as they are.” 
One was an existentialist. He said: 
“They are either balls or strikes— 
but they are neither till I call 
them.”—J CarTer Swarm, “The In- 
gredients of a Theology,” Link. 


WAR—Weapons—43 

Missile warheads that could carry 
poison gases have been developed 
by the U S. Potentially, such war- 
heads could team up the whole 
family of Army missiles with weap- 
ons of chemical warfare such as 
nerve gases and, possibly, biological 
weapons. Inserted in the warheads 
of short-range missiles, some such 
agents could be used for close-in 
attack during a battle. . . So far, 
no such missile warheads have been 
issued to troops, Army spokesmen 
say. Nor would they be issued with- 
out a decision at “very high levels.” 
—U S News & World Report. 


WATER—Ptrification—44 

Successful tests of a unit that 
purifies water contaminated by 
residue from atomic bombs were 
reported by the Army. Officials 
said the unit can remove up to 
97% of the plutonium contamina- 
tion in water, and at a rate of 
1,500 gallons an hr—U S News & 
World Report. 
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WORK—Idleness—45 

Happiness is not to be found in 
a vegetative state but in striving 
toward meaningful goals. The 
best kept secret in America today 
is that people would rather work 
hard for something they believe in 
than enjoy a pampered idleness.— 
JOHN W GarDNER, Senior Scholas- 
tic. 


YOUTH—46 

Youth is not really a matter of 
yrs, rather is it an attitude that 
adjusts to and keeps pace with the 
movement of Life. The youthful in 
spirit are out to learn. When we 
cease to learn we cease to grow, 
and ceasing to grow we degenerate 
into fogeys and fossils, and such 
out-of-date survivals can have no 
place in a forward-moving civili- 
zation.— “Human Perspective—The 
Problem of Youth,” New Vision, 
England. 


ZEAL—47 

There is a power of zeal and en- 
thusiasm within each one of us 
that we often ignore. It is through 
this power that we move forward 
or backward, upward or downward. 
This power is a vital life force. 
Without it, there could be no zest 
for living. We must go; to stand 
still is to stagnate, and slip back- 
ward. Obey and encourage its com- 
mand, but control its direction.— 





JEss McGuire, “Go Power,” Good 
Business, 10-’61. 
ae 
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If you think old soldiers fade 


away, 
Try on your uniform today. 
—HELEN PENNYPACKER, 
Wall St Jnl. 
48 
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The head of a small motion pic- 
ture studio in Hollywood was sum- 
moned by the head of a large 
downtown bank. 

“About that loan of two hundred 
thousand dollars .. .” began the 
banker. 

“Mr Woodhead,” interrupted the 
movie man, “what do you know 
about the motion picture busi- 
ness?” 

“Frankly, nothing,” replied the 
banker, distinctly nettled at being 
interrupted. 

“You better learn it fast then, 
brother,” said the movie maker. 
“You’re in it!”"—Dan BENNETT. a 


Rep Edith Green (D-Ore) tells 
this one on the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Comm, explaining 
she got the story from a comm 
staff mbr: 

It seems a communist investi- 
gator was checking a name sent in 
anonymously and was questioning 
one of the man’s neighbors. 

The neighbor thought a moment 
and then said, “He’s very quiet. 
The only time I notice him is when 
his light is on late at night. I 
think he stays up late reading 
books or something.” 

The investigator scribbled furi- 
ously in his notebook and said, 
“Excellent, excellent. Have you no- 
ticed anything else suspicious about 
him?” — Don Mactean, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. b 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 






I Laughed At ‘this One 


Harry RAMSAY 

The little old lady walked 
into the apartment, and found 
a boy of six with his eyes glued 
to the Western on the televi- 
sion screen. 

“You never saw me before,” 
said the old lady. “But, I sup- 
pose I should tell you, I’m your 
grandmother ... on your fa- 
ther’s side.” 

The little tyke’s eyes never 


wavered, as he watched the 
TV. “Well, I suppose I should 
tell you,” he replied. “You're 
on the wrong side!” 
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Bob Sylvester tells about a wom- 
an sitting in a car parked in front 
of a meter. A man came up and 
asked her if she was pulling out of 
the space. “Not for 15 min’s,” she 
repl’d, looking at the meter. “My 
husband says I waste too much 
money.”—JEROME M Beatty, Satur- 
day Review. c 


Heywood Broun, a N Y news- 
paperman, was leaving the theater 
after a Broadway opening and met 
the producer in the lobby. The lat- 
ter took one look at Broun’s suit, 
which was rumpled as usual, and 
said with some annoyance: 

“That’s a fine way to dress for 
my opening. Your suit looks as if 
it had been slept in.” 

“Since you mention it,” repl’d 
Broun, “I just woke up.”—Milwau- 
kee Jnl. d 

















ssssesseee Qlle-eble QUIPS «++ 


The late Ben Jones, top trainer 
of thoroughbreds, was once asked 
how he happened to choose his 
career. 

“When I was a boy on the farm,” 
he explained, “I was wild about 
horses and cows. I knew I would 
spend my life raising one or the 
other.” 

“How did you decide which?” 


“That was easy,” said Jones. “I 
didn’t have to milk horses.”—Mil- 
waukee Jnl. e 


“ ” 


I stood near a customer in the 
sporting-goods dep’t who was evi- 
dently about to make his first 
hunting trip. He kept looking at a 
compass that had a mirror on the 
back of it, and puzzling over it. 

“What’s that mirror for?” he fi- 
nally asked the man behind the 
counter. 


“Why,” repl’d the clerk, “you just 
look in there and it’ll tell you who’s 
lost.”"—Mrs DEANE BINDER, Catholic 
Digest. f 


“ ” 


Dae Shawl tells about the dis- 
traught mother who took her 10- 
yr-old problem child to the psychi- 
atrist. “Bring him back in three 
months,” the psychiatrist suggest- 
ed, “and, in the meantime, because 
you're obviously worried, taut and 
tense, I want you to take these 
tranquillizer pills three times a day 
for the next 90 days.” When the 
lady came back with her boy, three 
months later, the psychiatrist 
asked, “How’s Johnny coming 
along?” Said the mother, “Who 
cares?”—Bos HANSEN, Eagle, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles. g 


Student marriages: proof that a 
little yearning is a dangerous thing. 
—IVERN BOYETT. are. 





aoe 


Next time the little woman or- 
ders you to come clean, try some 
soft soap!—NEAL NEITZEL. 

———_—_=__ | _nn 


I suppose that up on Venus or 
Mars there are troops who are wor- 
rying about the miserable prospects 
of some day being stationed on a 
remote planet like Earth. — BIL. 
VaAuGHAN, Veterans of For’gn Wars 
Mag. 


—_— * 





“ ” 


It has been suggested that the 
trouble with each generation is 
that it hasn’t read the minutes of 
the last mtg.—Crusader. 


“ ” 


You may be on the right track, 
but if you just sit there you'll be 
run over.—Link. 


“ ” 


The best excuse for ignorance is 
that instant knowledge has not 
been perfected.—DouGitas MEADOR. 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


The old timer remembers when 
a new baby was prized as an addi- 
tion instead of a deduction.—Rota- 
graph, Fort Worth (Tex) Rotary 
Club. 


“ ” 


Paying for airplane trips on the 
installment plan makes us debdt- 
propelled.—Grit. 
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> light armour / 


Richard Armour 


In The Lead 


In the over $500 gift class for 
women, the auto leads both furs 
and diamonds.—News item. 


The diamond’s no longer 
A woman’s best friend. 
Though harder and stronger, 
Its reign’s at an end. 


Now furs are the second 
Of things women thirst for, 
And autos are reckoned 
Quite easily first; for 


A diamond is shiny, 
A fur keeps you warm, 
But a car, though it’s tiny 
(A compact), has charm. 


Yes, a car, on my soul, is 
Far better, I’m bound, 

Than a ring or a stole is 
For getting around, 


And who, though each finger 
Is laden with rocks, 

Mink-coated, would linger 
At home, mending socks? 


Qe 
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Applicants for jobs on a state 
dam project had to take a written 
examination. The first question 
was, “What does hydrodynamics 
mean?” One chap hesitated, then 
wrote: “It means I don’t get the 
job.,.—L & N Mag, hm, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. h 
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The Prescotts were extremely 
proud of their champion miniature 
poodle, Pierre. Each morning Mr 
Prescott would take Pierre, rnine- 
Stone collar and all, out for his 
constitutional along the ave. On 
one particular outing, they hap- 
pened to meet a large obnoxious 
individual who placed himself 
squarely in Mr Prescott’s path and 
proceeded to voice his uninvited 
opinion on Pierre as a mbr of the 
canine world. 

“Do you call this thing a dog?” 
he demanded finally. 

“This dog,” said Mr Prescott, as 
he reached down to pat Pierre, 
“gets a $250 stud fee. What do you 
get?”—D S McMILLIN, True. i 

A new college student was asked 
where she lived. 

“I live in a poke ’n plum town,” 
she ans’d. 

“What’s that?” asked the prof. 

“Well,” explained the girl, “it’s 
this way. When you go through the 
town if you take time to poke your 
head out the window, you’re plum 
out of town.”—Capper’s Wkly. j 

Here is the pathetic letter of the 
Philippino teacher addressed to 
“The Honorable School Bd of Ma- 
nila.” “This is my resigning, the 
hr are many, the work are many, 
the children are very, very much, 
and the pay are few. All the time 
the principal are making love to 
me—to which I reply Oh, Not! 
Hoping you are the same, Sincere- 
ly yours, Angelita Flores.”—EvuGENE 
P Bertin, Pennsylvania Sch Jnl. k 


Whistler came home and found 
his mother scrubbing the kitchen 
floor on her hands and knees. 

“Why Mother,” he _ exclaimed, 
“have you gone off your rocker?” 
—Successful Farming. 1 
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$300 


A least half of the value of your QuoTE sub- 
scription lies in preserving your copies 
and using the comprehensive Index mailed to 
all subscribers each six months. In this way 
you can easily and quickly locate appropriate 
material on any desired theme. 
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52 copies with Indexes — a full year’s subscrip- 
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Marine Gen LEwis B PULLER 
(Rtd), predicting that World War 
III is coming “as surely as tomor- 
Tow morning”: “You can’t wage a 
‘cold war’ without it turning hot. 
It’s like two neighbors disagreeing. 
Sooner or later one of them will 
crawl over the fence to start the 
fight.” 1-Q-t 

J B PriestLty: “We are living in 
a world which is becoming increas- 
ingly monotonous. . . In twenty yrs 
you will not know whether you are 
in Rio or Birmingham.” 2-Q-t 


“ ” 


MAvrIce CHEVALIER, French actor: 
“I always had one millimetre more 
reason than passion. . . I always 
knew when to run away.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


The long winter months are edg- 
ing our way and summer, with va- 
cations and freedom for the chil- 
dren, is over. Like the change of 
seasons, this column registers a 
new note. 

An accessory for testing auto 
brakes is available. An indicator, 
clipped on window, contains four 
ball bearings, which are propelled 
up inclined grooves to plastic win- 
dows when a stop is made at 15 
mph. The number revealed indi- 
cates braking efficiency. $2.45. In- 
ertia Switch, Inc, New York. 

For winter comfort in home and 
office, an electric humidifier pro- 
vides moisture and filters the air. 


Dial desired humidity. 23” x 24” x 
12”, six gallons of water; rolls eas- 
ily. Cory, Dept PP, 3200 W Peter- 
son Ave, Chicago 45, IIl. 

Guard against home accidents by 
applying colorful plastic strips to 
slippery surfaces. In 16’ size, for 
kitchen, nursery, etc. $1.98. In 24” 
size for bathtubs and entrances, 
$2.98. Modern Ways, Inc, 48 W 
25th St, New York 1,N Y. 

A grille to hold cargo steady or 
even confine a dog can be pur- 
chased for rear of station wagon. 
Attached by wingnuts to locking 
lugs for folding rear seat. Robert 
Peters of Walton-on-Thames, Eng- 
land. 
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